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But for myself I am willing to go even further. I believe that there are
> questions, not local in any narrow sense, but which require local and
1885. exceptional treatment in Ireland and which cannot be dealt with to the
satisfaction of the Irish people by an Imperial Parliament.
Chief among them are the education question and the land question,
and I would not hesitate to transfer their consideration and solution
entirely to an Irish Board altogether independent of English Govern-
ment influence. Such a Board might also deal with railways and other
communications, and would, of course, be invested with powers of
taxation in Ireland for these strictly Irish purposes.
I doubt if it would be wise or possible to go any further, and I do not
know if public opinion would at present support so great a change; but
if I were entirely free I should be greatly inclined to make a speech or
two in Ireland submitting these proposals. If they were carried out the
Irish people would have entire independence as regards all local work
and local expenditure, Irish newspapers and politicians would find
occupation, I hope more congenial than that of bullying English officials
and the English House of Commons, while the Imperial Parliament
would continue to regulate for the common good the national policy
of the three Kingdoms.1
Despite its uncompromising repudiation of any policy weak-
ening the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament or loosening the
United Kingdom, this letter was the first declaration by an
English statesman holding office in favour of an Irish. National
Council such as Ulster might have joined. The recipient begged
permission to publish the letter. Chamberlain refused. Duignan
then asked whether he might show it to some personal friends.
This privilege was granted and so liberally used that by the New
Year of 1885 the letter in full was known to various leading
members of the Irish party. The effect was profound. There were
two views. Some, like William O'Brien and Healy, saw Chamber-
lain, as potentially the most formidable enemy of the full
Nationalist claim. Moderates like Dwyer Gray, proprietor of the
Dublin Freeman, then the great daily newspaper on the Home
Rule side, thought that Chamberlain's spirit and plan offered
the wisest and surest basis for an Irish settlement.
Parnell took another line. He was in Ireland again. Having
1 Chamberlain to W. H. Duignan, December 17, 1884.